Dreaming, not sleeping, seldom asleep now. If he has 
nothing to do, no pressing business to attend to, at least ne 
has plenty to think about. Soon he will open his eyes on the 
wall, the unending vistas of the wall, and there will be pain 
to think about. Ine first of tne futile exercises to which he 
bends his mind: trying to locate precisely and identify tne 
pain. It may not be today's pain. He seldom feels quite up to 
today's pain. The day that is here now will have its claws in 
nis flesh soon enough. For the moment, the past suffices. 


Yesterday's pain he has mastered, more or less, and drawn 
the venom out of it, or all ne could. It is already a chimaera. 
He invites them all, all his vanquished Little nightmares, 
quaint little emasculate things, now so subdued, at nis beck 
and call. There they prance, all nis anaemic little victims. 


Today he will sport with his chimaeras, a breatning space 
before reality starts taking him apart. Few days in fifty odd 
years wnen it was any different. On a fair day or a foul, on a 
broo day or on days he woke up in the cells, on nangover days 
without the price of a curer, on lucky days witn a good swallie 
still left in tne bottle - there was always a painful yesterday 
to get to grips witn and straighten out. 


Lodged rere in nis rent-free eyrie, in a huddle of dirty 
bedclothes, eyes shut but oot asleep, seldom asleep now. Here 
lies Boots. 


Today it was the Green Lady he nad nis mind on. She was once 
an institution in tne slums. Sne liked to pounce unexpectedly 
witn ner pencil and notebook, trying to catch tne poor witn 
their vermin snowing. It all seemed very long ago now, you 
never saw them about aay more, witn tneir zréen uniform and 
sharp, official faces, sniffing out dirt. Yet Boots could 
remember getting a couple of visits even in his present abode. 
Sne must have been the last of the species, unable to let zo of 
boots and ais kind till her final gasp. The rat-tat-tat of her 
pencil on tne door. When no one answered she would burst in, 
not and breathless. Maya calling. Sne always found Boots in 
bed. Ine bed, tne stewpot and tne lavatory, all at arm's reach. 


Her scorn was fierce. "You seem quite content living in 
filtn. You want to get yourself a job, my lad. Face up to 
tnings. Have you tried industrial rehabilitation?” An ancient 
joke. And Boots laughed, but secretly, inside himself. 


She was at war with all ne stood for. He was an insect in 
ner eyes, vile as a Deolali bedbug. Boots would stay silent, 
but it didn't nelp. His faces betrayed aim, he knew. Her eyes 
beaded as sne neared ner quarry, seeing him accoutered in the 
soiled and slimey robes of the damned, EXCREMENT nis watchword. 
He was to be crushed and wiped away like an unclean longing. 


Her first complaint never varied: tne stencn. It was the one 
redeeming feature of ner visits, calling his mind back to the 
stench. A stench at once revolting and peculiarly enticing. In 
sharing, Boots savoured it anew. 


Sne would go poking about under nis bed. It was under a bed, 
twenty yeacs back, in Warwick Street at the brewery end, sne 
dug out a rag-snrouded foetus. It was the find of a lifetime, 
the hignwater mark of her career. Sne gave evidence at the 
trial, got complimented by the judge, had ner picture in all 
the papers. 


Sne had been tne terror of the slums in her day. When she 
appeared in the street the cry went up tnrough every close: 
"The sanitary's coming!" And all sensible people who heard the 
cry kept tneir doors shut. In aer day the Green Lady of tne 
foetuses would nave splattered Boots like a shame-faced beetle. 


But her day was long past, and 300ts easily got tne better 
of ber. Hers was the conventional procedure: a sclemn 
adjuration against smells. But her exorcism always reached its 
climax too soon. Likely the Struggle to gain entry - Boots's 
door was a difficult proposition at tne best of times - had 
left the poor woman drained. 


Sne would fall limp beneath the mighty odours wafted across 
her stoney face. Slaver clinging to his wniskers, Lice-ridden 
head, grime lodged under toe-nails, pestilential effluvia 
rising from the genitals, signs of blood and shit and semen on 
the sheets. [his foul and tainted emitter of stinks got the 
better of her. With, of course, the nelp of one Simon Trotter 
Buirett. 


Buirett's muck-neap, positioned just behind tne door, and 
accumulated in the course of nobody knew now many years, had 
the Green Lady paroxysmic with rage. It was probably more 
Buirret than Boots really that put an end to her. It was an 
obscenity not easy to tnuole in the twilight of a career devoted 
to disinfection. 


As Boots once explained to a curious investigator from the 
DSS: "My door has no lock. These days it's better not to have a 
lock, believe me. Locks just draw attention to you. Anyway L've 
got notning anybody would want to steal. At least T don't think 
so. And I can do witnout tne hassle of people breaking in just 
to find out I'm as poor as I look. 


“Anybody can poke their nead in any time tney like and see 
for tnemselves in two seconds Flat the sum total of my worldly 
possessions. Iney're welcome, I don't mind. 


“In fact it happens quite a lot. Usually they smother it 
with some kind of enquiry. Do I have any empty Lemonade 
bottles? Do I take in lodgers? Do I know wnere the O'flanazans 
moved to? Am I the interior decorator? 


"It's a bit of a nuisance, I do admit, but I'm glad to 
accept it as tne lesser evil. Of course I don't make it too 
easy for them. If it was too easy, they mignt start wondering 
about one or two things. No, tney nave to push hard to get in 
here. They have to move Simon's bits and pieces back a good 
bit. There's everything in that pile and I mean everything. 


"It's an OX barricade once you get a few good shovelfuls up 
against the door. That's if you feel like a wee bit privacy. 
It'll give if somebody comes along and wants to persevere. 

It! ll take a while though. You'd have to be pretty desperate 
I'll tell you. Most people just give up and go away.' 


The begetter of the muck heap, Simon Trotter Buirett, out of 
work sailmaker, now passed on, was about as desperate as 
anybody could get. 


Apart from a couple of cardpoard boxes containing Mr 
Buirett's private papers and correspondence, there were bricks, 
sand, mortar, tea-leaves, coal ash, a haversack, beer cans, a 
tea trolley, a wally sink, wine bottles, newspapers tied in 
bundles, door posts, a metal ladder, floorboards, a rusty 
crowbar, a pick, slates, paint tins, orange peel, apple stumps, 
a mattress, fag packets, pot plants, mushrooms, a bike frame, a 
chair with a leg gone, a couple of carpets, cast iron drain 
pipes, a fishing rod, cracked panes of glass, a cobbler's last 
and a life jacket - and that's just what a casual observer 
could glimpse on the surface. 


So now did Boots come to be in possession of this fine 
residence with its full-proof security system? 


It was tne time Boots was keeping out of the way. He had to 
abandon his old haunts and regular stamping ground for two 
reasons: 1) he owed Albert Katz money, and 2) Xatz (altnough in 
otner respects perfectly amiable) lost all control wnen bad 
debtors wheeled about under his nose. 


Boots had gone for wnat he thougnt would be a quiet drink in 
Govan wnere ne wasn't much known and where it was unlikely ne'd 
run into anybody he didn't want to run into. He was in a pub 
called Hurrels, enjoying his drink and his own company, when 
who sidled up to him but Abe the grass, tne last man he'd ever 
nave imagined being in that place. Abe knew everybody and 
everything. 


He said he'd heard this guy mouthing off about Boots in tne 
Calton: claiming that Albert Katz was looking for him on a 
little matter of unpaid rent and sundry otner outstanding 
debts. Not that he (Abe) believed a word of it. He knew Boots 
and Albert went back a long way. He wasn't wearing it, no 
danger. In fact he gave this guy a rignt bollocking, going 
about spreading stories like that about a mate of his: making 
out Boots was into the sausage skin heist with R. Lyons and 
Kemp and the wee fella - what was his name? - that was driving 
tne van. 


"Tl fucking tore nim down a strip," Abe said. 


And it wasn't just that either. They were talking about the 
bomb in the Netherfield. They were saying Boots was into that 
as well. Jesus it really upset Abe to hear that kind of talk. 


“and don't forget Albert's twin Victor was pullt oot deid 
that night." 


Abe chuckled. “Mind you, everybody admired the meat market 
job. I mean, Jesus, you had to admire it. A clever bit of work. 
1] suppose it was Lyons that planned it. Aye, you never know 
what he's up to, do you? A deep cunt Lyons." 


But it really sickened nim to near they were after Boots. 
Not that he believed it for a minute. Why would anybody be 
after poor old Boots? 


"and by the way," he took Boots's arm, “even if there is 
somethin’ in it, I don't want to know who or why or anything 
about it, right? No thank you very much. It's got nowt to do 
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wi' me. 


Still and all it sickened nim. Boots was right to do a 
bunk. But ne had to be careful. 


“Hurrels is dodgy." 


Abe expressed indignation that an old buddy of his should 
be reduced to slinking about the streets all day and having to 
seek nightly refuge in McCann House and Sally Aan hostels. He 
even heard Boots had been see in tne queue for the Talbot 
Centre. It really sickened him to think about that. Poor boots 
kipping on the floor. 


It didn't surprise Boots that Abe was up to date witn all 
nis transactions and migrations. Abe had antennae for such 
things. He was badly out on one or two points. But he would 
know tais. He would be hoping Boots mignt like to elaborate, 
fe im. the particulars, just to set the record straight. But 
Boots was volunteering as little as possible. There was 
practically nothing you could say to Abe which would not be 
used against you in the fullness of time. Boots just nodded and 
smiled. 


Abe was now cautioning nis old buddy of tne dangers 
involved in aggravating a man like Katz, especially as now he 
had Hellinger on the payroll. Hellinger was something else, 
Hellinger nailed you to the floor and took away your genitals. 
A knife in the eye, a razor to the testes. It was always the 
full treatment with Hellinger, and you didn't have to owe all 
that much to qualify. Boots knew Abe didn't exazgerate, 


"No doubt about it," said Abe, "you need a nidey hole. And 
I tnink I know jist the place!" 


How would it suit Boots to squat rent-free in a swell 
property where neither Katz nor anybody else would evec dream 
of looking for him? 


Boots said it would suit him fine. "At least till I get 
some readies to sweeten up Katz." 


"Well you're in luck!" Abe was happy to say. 


It just so happened that he knew of one suca dwelling, 
centrally situated, with a commanding view of the river, and 
electricity (after a few simple adjustments whicn would be no 
bother to a man like Boots), running water and all mod cons 
laid on. 


"And you can stay as long as you like," Abe added. 
"That's great, Abe. Where is this place?" 


Abe tne one-legged grass pointed with tis stick to some 
tables at the end of tne bar. He said the old stump was acting 
up a bit as he'd been on the go all morning and ne'd like to 
sit down a while. Nor was a drink at the nindermost part of his 
mind. Boots knew is man well enough to know tnere would be 
sufficient truth in tne story to warrant a look. He then set 
about trying to squeeze the address out of nim. 


Tne squeezing of Abe took the best part of a day. It was 
only when tne Eldorado and cider had thoroughly guttered him, 
and he had delivered himself twice over of nis life-history 
from teenage villain to citizen vigilante, and had talked his 
way into more LD and cider for a carry-out, and was back in his 
own oouse and tucked up in ded, with the unnitched tin leg 
dangling witnin easy reach, that he grudgingly let go of the 
address. 


As a bonus Boots got to look at some coloured snaps of 
Wilma, Abe's wife, with her young protege Janice. He only 
showed them to close buddies. Janice, so shy, demure, and Wilma 
the fat whore fingering her. 


So there he was, three flights up, with a window facing 
soutnm across the river. Abe told no lie when ne said it was a 
good building with a good view. There was nothing wrong with 
the building, tnere was nothing wrong with tne view. But Simon 
Trotter Buirett made one or two not very agreeable changes to 
the interior of his flat which Abe neglected to mention. 


From what Boots could gather, tne neighbours were not over- 
fond of the ex-sailmaker. His sudden demise came as a welcome 
relief to most of them. It seems his do-it-yourself home 
improvement scnemes caused them great anxiety, kept them, to 
tell tne truth, in a constant state of panic. Looking at tne 
condition of tne flat it was plain they had every right to be 
anxious. Simon nad left nis mark on it wito a vengeance. 


fo begin wita, ne pulled down the dividing wall between the 
bedroom and the living-room, providing himself quickly ana 
cheaply witn a ready supply of bricks. They were dotted all 
over tne apartment, in neatly stacked piles. Reclining on two 
sucn piles was the bedroom door. It did Boots as a table. 


Mr Buirett did not stop there. He uprooted the lavatory pan 
and refitted it, along with its compact dual-flusa, easy-action 
cistern, in toe middle of the living-room. It was in perfect 
working order. To keep it company he disconnected the bathtub 
and fetched it along as well. It remained as he positioned it, 
upside down, the capstone on a rectangular wall of crudely 
cemented bricks, about three foot high, with a narrow entrance 
at one end, making it a little nouse-within-a-house, where 
Simon Trotter Buirett would take refuge, as snug as a tortoise 
in its snell, on auclear doomsday. 


At least that was Boots's surmise. For among Mr Buirett's 
papers, which at quiet moments Boots liked to meander through, 
lay a crumpled little booklet, minus its cover, in whicn the 
MOD set out the precautions one should take to ensure survival 
when the nuclear condom burst. They do not say anything about 
lying under a bath, they do advise you, however, to shelter 
under a door with plenty of old rags heaped on top. 

Another amenity is Mr Buirett's shelving system. 


When he needed a shelf he didn't trust to brackets and planks. 
He just howked out a couple of bricks here and there. The walls 
are riddled with tnese little niches, sometimes lined at the 
back with mirror glass, so that wherever you happen to be in 
this house you catch your own eyes keeking in at you. Well, you 
hope they're your own eyes. 


He had bricked up tne bathroom window, likewise the window in 
the bedroom, and was evidently getting ready to start on the 
living-room window when calamity struck from another quarter 
altogetner: ne had a paralytic stroke, and after that his heart 
gave out. His demise did the lawyers and estate agents no good 
at all. Prospective buyers take one look at the place and aurry 
away badly shaken. I haven't seen one in a long time. Thanks to 
tne barbarous policies of tne Ministry of Defence, and tne 
pertinacity of Mr Buirett in seeking out ways to protect and 
sucvive in a dangerous world, tne house is now a total write- 
off. And I'm here for life if 1 so choose. 


Clara was one of the first to pay me a visit here. Or rather 
her dog. It was a quiet Sunday morning in summer. I nad just 
returned from tne Paki at the corner with some rolls and milk 
and a packet of fags. 


Clara was on the landing when I came up. She was bent over with 
her back to me, trying to steady the exited dog while sne fixed 
the lead. I was wedged between the door and the jamb when tne 
brute broke free. Something good on the Buirett heap must have 
tickled nis nostrils. Ernest came in at a bound and Clara 
quickly followed, swearing to God she would have the dog's 
life. But in a moment all that was forgotten as the full range 
and complexion of Mr Buirett's changes suddenly impacted upon 
Clara's vision. She stood open-moutned and speecnless, Large 
and formidable in her blue floral dress. 


Sne put a hand to her open mouth in shocked amazement, and 
slowly, rather daintily, rested ner great meaty posteriors on 
tae end of my bed. "My God," she said, "I never anticipated 
anything like tnis." She shook ner nead sorrowfully. 


She couldn't imagine what nad come over that nice wee man. It 
really was very sad. Tney had been neignbours for years and 
there was never any unpleasantness. Not till towards tne end. 
He nad always been sucn a civil wee man and very fond of 
Ernest. Two or three times a week ne used to leave a plastic 
carrier on her door handle, full of goodies for Ernest. Who'd 
have dreamt it would come to this? It was a lesson for us all. 
At the end, he seemed to be knocking and banging the whole 
time. Ine clattering he made was really unbearable, even 
frightening. It used to upset Ernest terribly. The Ralstons 
downstairs nad to call out tne police more than once. He was at 
it day and night. 


Ernest, in among tne coal and rubble benind the door, was 
chewing noisily on my firewood. 


The tning was, she had decided to sell up, actually. Did tnat 
surprise me? Her brother, Gillie, was at ner repeatedly to 
join him in Broxburn. He had an important position with tae 
Regional Council. House planning officer. An executive post. 
She had always pooh-poohed the idea up until now. ‘It's out of 
the question,’ sne'd told him, “totally out of the question." 
Well, he couldn't expect ner to take responsibility for him the 
way sne had when tney were younger. 


Sne knew ner Gillie, knew nim only too well. Put his dinner 
down to him, clean up after him. Tne fact of the matter was, 
and it was no use denying it, the wretched woman ne'd married 
nad spoiled him sometning awful. Completely ruined him. Catered 
unashamedly to every base instinct in a man's nature. When 
Clara thought of the Gillie sne once knew: never smoked, never 
took drink, always out jogging, always so proud of his body. 
And what a really splendid physique he'd nad. She shuddered to 
taink what he'd become now. ‘I won't be your skivvy,' she'd 
told him. 


She was examining the various sections of her face and neck in 
Mr Buirett's little mirrors. 


Altnough Broxburn would certainly be a wrench, a very biz 
wrench, for botn nerself and Ernest, sne nad, after all, 
decided to make the move. Gillie nad never been off the phone 
since the day Elspeta died. He had begged and pleaded. They nad 
always been so close. Tney had never once had words. 'That's 
all very well,’ she had told him, 'but just you remember, I'm 
not Elspeth! If I consent to run youce house I'll run it in my 
own way.’ 


He'd have to toe the line. He'd nave to pull his weight. He'd 
had it far too easy for far too long. And ne knew it. Elspeth 
had been an ummitigated disaster for Gillie, She had even tried 
to poison nim against his own sister. On, Clara knew what was 
going on all right. Elspeth used to rush out the back door 
whenever Clara arrived at their house for tea, 


Couldn't face ner, you see. All Elspeth's dirty tricks catching 
up witn her. Because of course Gillie always told Clara 
everything. In fact Elspetn's attitude was such that Gillie was 
forced to leave home for a period. Indeed, yes, Clara had had 
him in ner attic for several months. And he had been very 
comfortable there. Kept off the drink and everything. Clara's 
attic nad a good bed in it. Clara's attic did aot let in tne 
rain and tnere were no draughts. She would show. it to me 
Sometime. But it was not the old Gillie at all, she soon 
discovered. All his old Sas training had gone by tne wayside. 
Elspeth, may neaven forgive her, nad Spoiled nim utterly, and 
S00n the weak-willed creature was lured back to her, refusing 
to listen to reason. 


And now, on the brink of moral collapse, drinking a bottle of 
spirits daily, and with his Council job in serious jeopardy, ne 
was begging Clara to join nim in Broxburn. She could not find 
it in ner neart any longer to say no. She could not abandon him 
in his nour of need. Altnough it would certainly be a wrench. 


Glara tapped Mr Buirett's toilet pan with ner foot. "Is this 
thing here?."' 


Tnere was no denying it was. 
"You mean it's here the wnole time?" 
I told ner it was a cross I had to bear. 


She threw back her nead, closed ner eyes, and shuddered in her 
blue floral dress. She manouvered her way past. 


She had made it plain to Gillie what ne could expect. She was 
the only one that could save nim. He nad sobbed and pleaded, 
and pleaded and sobbed. What could she do but relent? 


But, mark you, it would not be easy. She nad no illusions about 
that. Sne would nave ner work cut out. Bad habits die hard. 
Tney couldn't be uprooted in a fortnignt. Sne feared Gillie 


would require more than pious homilies. Still, she was never 
one to duck a challenge. You could ask anybody and they would 
tell you. There was of course the question of ner flat. Before 
sne could move, the flat nad first to be sold. 


Sne had had the Estate Agents in, reputable people. They had 
set its value at £09,500, not inclusive of carpets, fittings 
and sundry items of furniture and nousenold effects which would 
certainly nave to be disposed of, in one way or another, before 
she left for Broxburn. Now £69,500, sne thougat I might agree, 
was a considerable sum of money. And a very welcome sum, in 
fact, given her straitened circumstances. 


The only question was: Would sne get it? Money was in very 
short supply, as, she expected, I nad noticed. Times were nard 
for everybody. People did not hand over substantial sums of 
money with their eyes shut. Tney scrutinized, they queried, 
they probed. Notning was taken at face value. Nobody was worthy 
of any trust whatsoever. 


Two years ago she would have nad nothing to fear. Before Mr 
Buirett went mad everytning in tne garden was lovely. But now? 
Well, wnat did I suppose people's reaction would be wnen they 
discovered squatters about the place? She could tell me what 
it would be. A blank refusal to part witn their money, that's 
what. An empty nouse adjacent was bad enougn. People see them 
and immediately their worst suspicions were aroused. ‘Ana!’ 
they say, ‘what's amiss here?' 


And she wasn't even going to mention tne Pakistanis in the next 
close but one. It certainly didn't nelp. Rut squatters were the 
end. The very, very end. 


She stopped to inspect, then massage, a plump wrist around 
whicn tne dog-lead was still looped. 


Not that she had anything against me personally, I snould 
understand. She knew notning about me. She nad never been 
guilty of judging people by appearances. I seemed, as far as 
she could tell, a decent-enough body. But she was bound to say 
it, she just could not abide people who did not pay their way 
in life. Did not pull their weight. It went against the grain 
somenow. She was never used to that kind of thing. They'd all 
had to work in ner family. It was only aatural. 


They were always on about tne millions unemployed, but if you 
were to ask ner, it was the ones in work who had to suffer. 


Tney were tne ones that got penalized. The layabouts on the 
dole could sit back and have a good laugh. Free dental care, 
free needles for their neroin, free condoms for their sodomy, 
free spectacles for watching tne telly. And tney didn't even 
pay tne license, most of tnem. 


You couldn't even get the poll tax out of them. They could 
spend plenty on drink and norses, thougn. She nad seen them. 
Back and fortn between the bookie and tne pub, all day long, 
and tne women as well, believe it or not. 


It would take anotner war to put things right. Get all these 
layabouts into uniform. Tnat was the answer. Get them over 
taere to Ireland for a change. Why snould the SAS nave to do 
all the Girty work? Remember the Falklands? Did us all a world 
of good. Remember Gibraltar? Gillie might have been recalled. 
Yes indeed. He'd told her on tne phone: ‘Clara, toey'Ll 
probably need me over there.’ Remember the Gulf? That's tne 
kinfd of stuff we need. 


Tnat's why you had to admire Lady T. Sne knew the score. Inat's 
wny -ney got rid of ner. [t was her upbringing, of course. She 
knew what work was for a start. Tnere was no catering to 
softies where she came from. If they'd given Maggie a tree hand 
we'd be reaping tne benefits now. She'd have lanced tne boil to 
tne root. Just like General Schwarzkopf out in the Gulf. We 
need people like that here. Maggie and Scowarzkopt together, 
now tnere's a team! That's what's wanted in tnis country. Take 
out the trouble-makers. Take out tne spongers. Beat them into 
the ground if you have to. Show tnem who's boss for a change. 
Let tnem work or starve, it's the only way. 


Then Clara got up, nad a quick squint into what had once been 
tne batnroom, heaved a heavy sign, and went on to the Buirett 
heap to reclaim Ernest. After an angry tussle, the dog was 
dragged clear of the rubbish and reattached to Clara's pleated 
thong. 


Sne eyed me warily as she wriggled her hind parts into rougn 
realignment with a certain undergarment which had gone awry in 
tne melee with tne dog. 


She looked down at her blue suede bootees, sodden and mired by 
a decomposed mixture of coal ash, tea leaves and potato 
peelings. 


"I had no idea he nad sunk so low," she said plaintively. 


She had neard stories, of course, but never believed anybody 
could be so completely dehumanized. She even used to take his 
part when the ethers ganged up on him. She liked fair play, 
always nad, couldn't stand by and watch people like the 
Ralstons taxing liberties, but look at the thanks she was 
getting. Truth to tell, Gillie nad warned her about him years 
ago. Gillie had once nursed in Leverndale, in one of the back 
wards. He knew the signs to look for. He'd only met Mr Buirett 
the once, very briefly, but that had sufficed. 'Be on your 
guard,' he'd told mer, ‘that fellow's a schizo!! 


And to live in sucn filth! It was a wonder the whole place 
wasn't swarming with rats. And her bedroom just the other side 
of that wall. It hadn't been very considerate of Mr Buirett. 
she didn't mind telling me. It was pretty damned unnerving 
knowing what she was living next-door to. She supposed it was 
maybe as well I was here after all, as I'd no doubt want to 
clean the place out and put it to rights. I did not look to her 
like the kind of person who would want to live in a broken-down 
toilet. 


Fortunately I didn't have to say anything to that. The dog was 
powering itself for a lunge, and in a moment Clara had 
catapulted past me out onto the landing. Seconds Later she was 
rushing headlong downstaics, yelling at Ernest to nold still. 


I quickly closed the door and jammed it tight. I listened as 
tne buzz saw faded out of earshot. From the window I watcned 
the pair of tnem rampaging down the street, Clara still 
berating the dog, and Ernest, head down, casting back savagely 
vengeful glances. 


Clara still looks in on occasion. Usually she fetches along 
small victuals: like a rhubarb tart or a piece of Madeira cake, 
sometimes it's only a baked potato or half a luttered roll. Sne 
always keeps the dog on a tight rein and stares long and 
forlornly at the Buirett heap - to which, I may say, I nave aow 
added a good stock of my own refuse - and says sometning like: 
“Oh, dear. It's still there, I see. I thought you'd nave the 
place smartened up by now." Or: "Heavens! Have you started? Tf 
think I see an improvement already." Or: "Now this won't do at 
all. I hope I haven't been wrong about you." 


I have neard notning since about the move to Broxburn. Somehow 
it does not look to be as imminent as it once seemed. Nor have 
I been furnished with any more data regarding tne hero Gillie. 
Of his unhappy plight, one can only guess and fear. 


